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HIS is the age of public confession, and Mr. 
J. M. Dent is quite “ up-to-date ” in telling the 
public in the pages of the “‘ Book Monthly ” all 


—or nearly all—about his charming reprints. 


It is startling to be told that “in round numbers 
we sell, altogether, in the course of twelve months, 
about a quarter of a million copies of the Temple 
Shakespeare,” which number I take it includes the 
hundred thousand volumes yearly sent to America. 
It is, perhaps, only natural that the comedies should sell 
more freely than the tragedies; of the former the most 
popular two are “ Much Ado about Nothing” and the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of the latter ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
Twenty thousand copies of the “‘ Paradiso” have been 
sold, of ‘Childe Harold” a third of that number, of 
“Cranford ” and of the “ Little Flowers of St. Francis ” 
about thirty thousand. The “ Essays of Elia” are, how- 
ever, the most popular of the Temple Classics. How 
many of these volumes have been read? 





From the same magazine and from the paper by Mrs. 
Fyvie Mayo on her memories of early days [ quote the 
following account of a publisher’s quaint will : 

“Mr. Biggs, or Bigg—the proprietor and, I under- 
stand, at some period the editor, of the ‘ Family Herald ’ 
—made himself a useful monument in his will. He left 
a fortune which was thought good then, though it would 
be considered paltry now, for I do not think it exceeded 
£30,000. He had no children. To his wife, with whom 
he had lived in the house above the little shop which 
had been converted into the paper’s publishing office, he 
left an annuity of £300 a year. The rest of his property 
was distributed thus: He caused everybody in his 
salaried employment in any capacity—down to the 
solitary woman servant who had discharged all the duties 
of his quiet household—to be paid a sum equal to all 
the wages they had ever received from him. His woman 
servant had been in his service for more than fifteen 
years, and even at the moderate wage of those days 
she thus secured a legacy of above £200. As she presently 
married the head printer, whose term of employment 
had been even longer, they must have had a very snug 
nest-egg. 

“Mr. Biggs also left handsome legacies to all his lite- 
rary contributors—at rates proportionate to the length 
and amount of their help. These he must have reckoned 
liberally, for I recollect it was stated that a certain 
young University man who had contributed a few sets 
of verses to the ‘Family Herald’ received a legacy of 
£100.’’ 

In the New York “ Bookman ” there is an interesting 
piece of Thackerayana, anent the novelist’s reference in 
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the ‘‘ Roundabout Papers ” to the bitter criticism in the 
New York “ Herald” on his lecture upon Swift. The 
file for the year 1852 has been searched, and in the issue 











MR. MAX BEERBOHM 


(Photo. Russell Baker Street) 


for November 23 appears an editorial entitled “ Mr. 
Thackeray and Dean Swift,” from which the following 
is an extract : 


“Mr. Thackeray, of London ‘Punch’ and author of 
‘ A Book of Snobs ’ and some other work, in his first 
lecture in this country has proved himself as great a 
literary snob as any described in his book. This writer 
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has been vastly over-rated on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Here, since his advent, he has been out- 
rageously puffed by the press, and, like Dickens, he will 
probably be courted and fawned upon by all the snobs 
of every circle. In return, when he arrives in his own 
country he will, we suppose, as the author of ‘ American 
Notes’ did before him, lampoon the character and insti- 
tutions of the American people, who afforded him their 
hospitality. He is now a‘ chiel amang them taking notes, 
an’ faith he’ll prent ’em.’ That his descriptions of the 
men and manners and politics of our country are not 
likely to be of a friendly or kindly nature seems evident 
enough from the fact of his virulent, wholesale attack 
on the character of the illustrious Dean Swift, which 
reminds one of a living donkey kicking at a dead lion, or 
a dwarf making an onslaught on a sleeping giant.”’ 


Is it possible that the writer of this genial reproof had 
Irish blood in his veins? 


Tue same issue of the ‘‘ Bookman ” contains an article 
upon “ The Psychology of Titles” by Frederick Taber 
Cooper, who has much to say that is to the point, as for 
example : 

“ As already said, the ideal title should fulfil a triple 
purpose. It should awaken interest; it should linger in 
the memory; and it should be a truthful and compre- 
hensive expression of the book’s significance. As a rule, 
the modern title does not sin in regard to the first of 
these requirements. On the contrary, it seems to have 
caught something of the flamboyant spirit of the poster 

It sacrifices real meaning to the desire to attract 
attention—a picturesque sequence of words, a flare of 
verbal colour. It seizes upon some unimportant aspect 
of a story, some extraneous and irrelevant episode, and 
raises it to the dignity of a Leitmotir.” 


art. 


Mr. Tuomas Tuorp has hit upon the excellent idea of 
reprinting as picture post cards a series of old views of 
various public schools, including Eton, Christ’s Hospital, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Rugby and 
Harrow, all of the year 1816. Would that all picture 
post cards were as interesting! Old boys and new should 
welcome this series, which is excellently printed in 
colours, and which opens up, as far as I am aware, a new 
field for such ventures. Mr. Thorp’s enterprise deserves 


success. 


Messrs. Bett make the interesting and welcome an- 
nouncement of a cheap illustrated edition of Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s “ Pepys” in eight volumes. The whole of 
the Diary will be given, with the notes and index. 

Tue Committee who have charge of the scheme for 
commemorating Hugh Miller at Cromarty have, with an 
eye to the departing summer and the departing summer 
visitor, fixed the 26th of this month for the inauguration 
of the museum, free library and reading-room which are 
to form the memorial. The cost has been defrayed by 
public subscription, Mr. Carnegie doubling the sum col- 
lected by the local committee. A considerable propor- 
tion of the money has come from American admirers of 
the Cromarty stonemason-geologist. 


Tue powerful attraction of Oxford for scholars has 
been once again borne in upon Glasgow in a way that 
is not relished there by the decision of Professor Walter 
Raleigh to take up the chair of English Literature at 
Oxford, and this too at a salary at least £200 less than 
that which he eajoyed in the ‘“ Empire’s Second City.” 
* The attractions that Oxford offers for the pursuit and 
advancement of the study of English literature have 
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proved irresistible,” says Professor Raleigh in his letter 
of resignation, the while he likewise protests, “I am 
sure that never again while I live shall I have the 
privilege of teaching classes comparable in number and 
excellence with the classes I have taught at Glasgow.” 
Mr. Raleigh is a London and Cambridge man. The 
Glasgow appointment is in the hands of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and much speculation is being indulged in 
regarding the probabilities of the successorship. 


Tue Scottish people are becoming very diligent in the 
celebration of literary centenaries, particularly of minor 
writers of prose and verse. But then Scotland has had 
many men whose writings are wanting in the more im- 
portant elements of permanency, and who yet served 
helpfully their own generation and some of its successors. 
Among these is John Mackay Wilson, who planned the 
‘“ Tales of the Borders,” but did not live to see the com- 
pletion of even the first volume of a work that was long 
the favourite literary food of rural Scotland, and even 
now is far from forgotten. It has been claimed 
for Wilson that he is the real Father of the Kailyard. 
That is hardly a claim that is likely to raise him in the 
eyes of the moderns, but it must be said that he was a 
much more robust writer than most of those who have 
in recent years come within the scope of Mr. Henley’s 
happy appellation. 


Witson was born on August 15, 1804, and died in 
October, 1835. But his brief life was busy enough. 
At seventeen, when a printer’s apprentice, he published 
a piece of verse entitled ““A Glance at Hindostan,” 
which sold to the really wonderful extent of over 500 
copies. Later he published at least two dramas, besides 
books of verse and essays. These, however, are now for- 
gotten, and only the “ Tales,” which were continued by 
his brother, remain to keep green the name of this editor 
of the ‘‘ Berwick Advertiser.” It is proposed to erect 
a memorial brass of Wilson in the parish church of 
Tweedmouth, the town where he was born and where he 
died. The cost is stated at £150, and about half of that 
sum has been already subscribed. The Rev. W. F. 
Cameron, of Tweedmouth, will be pleased to receive 
further aid towards the completion of the project. 






Bibliographical 


ET another series of reprints is announced, this 
Y time by Messrs. Hutchinson, to consist of illus- 
trated “Classic Novels.” Mr. John Long is 
already in the field with a somewhat similar 

series, although as yet he has given us nothing earlier in 
point of production than Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond.” The 
newer scheme so far as it is announced is limited to the 
work of eighteenth-century novelists and will start with 
“Tom Jones ” in two volumes, and “ Roderick Random ” 
in one. The plan appears to be excellent, that is to give 
us in handy form new issues of novels illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. It was in 1831-32 that Thomas 
Roscoe edited and Cruikshank illustrated ‘‘ The 
Novelist’s Library,” consisting of the best stories of 
Fielding and Smollett, with “Tristram Shandy” and 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” and that collection seems to 
be the basis of the new one. Fielding and Smollett with 
Cruikshank’s plates are obtainable in Bohn’s series, but 
there should be a ready welcome for something ap- 
proaching a complete collection of novels illustrated by 
“George,” and it would be the more acceptable if the 
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title were “stretched ” to include some books less famous 
than those announced, such as the Mayhews’ most divert- 
ing ‘‘ Greatest Plague of Life,’ William Clarke’s “ Three 
Courses and a Dessert,” and Robert Brough’s “ Life of 
Sir John Falstaff.” 


A recent writer in “‘ has asked why one 


The Times ” 





THE POOL OF LONDON. 


{Illustration from 


of the many publishers of series of reprints does not give 
us a new edition of the poems and letters of Sir John 
Suckling. In echoing the “ why?” I may point out that 
Suckling has not been entirely neglected during recent 
years. In 1896 we had an edition of his ‘“‘ Poems and 
Songs” edited by Mr. John Gray and decorated by 
Mr. Charles Ricketts ; in 1901 his ‘“‘ Love Poems”’ were 
included in “The Lover’s Library” and “ The Ballad 
upon a Wedding ”’ formed one of the “‘ Flowers of Par- 
nassus ” booklets in the same year. ‘The Poems, Plays 
and Other Remains of Sir John Suckling,” edited by 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, were published in 2 vols. in 1874, 
and as recently as 1892 a second edition “ revised ” was 
added to the unobtrusive but admirable “ Library of 
Old Authors,” and if this last-named issue is not still 
“in print” copies of it are by no means difficult of 
obtainment from second-hand book-dealers. 

There seems to be a growing taste for “literary 
geography” as Mr. William Sharp terms it in his 
pleasant series of papers in the “ Pall Mall Magazine,” 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex is apparently one of 
the most attractive of the places as yet mapped out in it. 
I see that Mr. Charles G. Harper—the historian and 
delineator of several famous high- -roads—-has written a 
book on ‘“‘ The Hardy Country” for early publication. 
The title by the way is not felicitous, for it might mean 
one of several things. ‘‘ Thomas Hardy’s Country” 
would be more explicit. Mr. Harper has no doubt been 
restricted in his choice of a title owing to the more 
obviously good ones having been already adopted by 
Mr. B. C. A. Windle in “ The Wessex of Thomas Hardy’ 
(1901), and Mr. W. Sherren in “The Wessex of Ro- 
mance” (1902). Well illustrated, such books have a 
certain attractiveness, but for my own part I like the 
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“Hardy Country ” too well as intimately presented by 
Mr. Hardy in his novels to care to be taken about it by 
any other guide. 

Messrs. Methuen certainly hit upon an unhackneyed 
book for reprinting when they decided upon including 





in their little series of Plain and Coloured Books “ The 
J. McNEILL WHISTLER 

** London as an Art City” (Siegle)) 
Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, with an 


Account of his Campaigns in the Peninsula and in Pall 
Mall,” for the work has not, I believe, been reissued since 
the second edition which followed hard upon the original 
publication in 1815. It is written in easy-going verse, 
has no particular merits, and is only reappearing, it is 
to be presumed, for the sake of the coloured illustrations 
by Rowlandson. It may be hoped that many names 
which occur in the narrative disguised under initials 
and dashes will be filled in, as otherwise they will be 
mostly meaningless to present-day readers. The book 
is supposed to be the work of Colonel David Roberts, an 
officer who went through the Peninsular War, and who 
is not known for any other literary performance with the 
exception of a serious pamphlet on military matters. 
The late Judge William O’Connor Morris wrote a 
number of volumes on history and historical biography, 
as well as a most engaging book of reminiscences ; he was 
a frequent contributor to the reviews—notably over the 
signature “ An Old Whig of the School of Grattan,” and 
edited the memoirs of Gerald O’Connor. Several of his 
works find no mention in the obituary notices in the 
press. The following is, I think, a complete list: an 
essay on “The Land System of Ireland” (1856) ; 
“ Letters on the Land Question in Ireland ” (1870) ; *‘ The 
French Revolution and the First Empire” (1874); a 
pamphlet on ‘“‘The Land System of Ireland” (1888) ; 
“Great Commanders of Modern Times” (1891); 
“ Napoleon ” (1893) ; ‘‘ Moltke ”’ (1893) ; ‘‘ Memories and 
Thoughts of a Life” (1895); “Ireland, 1494-1868” 
(1896); ‘“ Hannibal” (1897); “Ireland, 1798-1898” 
(1898); “The Great Campaigns of Nelson” (1898) ; 
“The Campaign of 1815” (1900); and ‘“ Present Irish 
Questions ”’ (1901). WALTER JERROLD. 
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The Enchantress of the North 


EDINBURGH AND iTs Story. By Oliphant Smeaton, 
illustrated by Herbert Railton and J. Ayton Syming- 
ton. (Dent. 21s. net.) 

THERE are cities which are nothing but a congeries of 

houses and public buildings, cities to which personality, 

owing to some error of situation or some fault in con- 
struction, is denied. ‘Others again there are which to 
some of us assume unmistakably aspects to which we 
apply a particular anthropomorphic expression, an ex- 
pression, nevertheless, which fer some others of us does 
not at all convey a mental picture of the abstract idea 
at the back of the endeavour. Rome, which after 
nineteen centuries it might have been expected that 
some Christian figure. would at length symbolise, we 
can still best conceive as a massive, matronly, marble- 
hewn goddess, with filleted brow; Paris and Brussels 
as laughing-eyed bacchantes whose ribands and 
draperies stream and wave as the twinkling feet thread 
ever some new and subtle maze of steps; Stamboul is, 
who can gainsay it? an improvisatore of the bazaars, 
who in full garments and grave cross-legged posture 
recounts to us still fresh variations upon the Thousand 

Nights and a Night; London is—London; and Edin- 

burgh? Edinburgh is an old Norn, a Grey Lady of 

Doom who sits majestic above the Water of Leith, and 

weaves spells for our altogether willing subjugation ; 

she is, to adapt the title familiarly applied to the 
greatest of her sons, The Enchantress of the North. 

Mr. Smeaton was a venturesome man when he entered 
upon his task, for he followed in the track of many 
popular and some great writers. So that it is reasonable 
to demand from him something that if it does not tran- 
scend all that has preceded it shall still be recognized 
as filling a place hitherto unoccupied, a place on‘ the 
shelf which has patiently awaited the volume allotted 
to it. In a sense he and his artist coadjutors can claim 
that their book has achieved so much. Mr. Smeaton’s 
‘Edinburgh ”’ is perhaps the most exhaustive and the 
most compact volume on the subject which has so far 
clothed itself in publisher’s cloth. 

This much admitted, it is impossible not to regret 
that the author did not find time or inclination so to 
marshal his material as to produce a work in which 
the sense of unity might have been more apparent. The 
difficulties are evident, but should not have proved in- 
surmountable. As it is, what we have is two separate 
books under one cover, a history of Edinburgh, and a 
perambulation of the city and its environs, with the 
consequence that from time to time the same informa- 
tion comes to us in each section. 

The commendations of which the author is lavish are 
guide-booky and out of place. For instance, how does 
it concern us that the ‘““—— Hotel and Messrs. —— 
Company's great emporium unite artistic taste in design 
with imposing architectural effect’? or that the Scott 
statue ‘is marvellously lifelike and true to nature’? 
that the mural decorations of the Medical School are 
“executed in a manner rarely seen in Britain, and 
attain the very highest standard of artistic excellence ” ? 
Opinions may differ as to whether the modern Gothic 
St. John’s Church is “ beautiful,” whether “ Princes 
Street is now unsurpassed’ in beauty by any street in 
Europe,” whether Sir Noel Paton was “ one of the most 
exquisite painters of the nineteenth century,” but in 
each case criticism was in this volume altogether un- 
necessary. 





More attention paid to the proof reading would have 
prevented the appearance of a number of trifling errors 
which, while they are unimportant, are irritating. 
Jeanie Deans should not figure as Dean ; Dean Ramsay’s 
book is entitled “‘ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character,” as Mr. Smeaton prints it in one place, not 
‘‘ Characteristics,” as he prints it in another; an arbi- 
trary decision as to the spelling of the name of the wife 
of James V. might have been arrived at, and so the 
spectacle avoided of the same lady appearing on 
different pages as Magdalen, Magdalene, and Madalene ; 
Comley Bank need not have been disguised as Comely 
Bank ; and we should not have read on page 276 “ The 
interior is magnificently finished, with a telling-room 
adorned with magnificent columns.” 

It may be pointed out that the printing of z for y in 
a transcript from an old document or inscription is just 
as erroneous as the printing of y for th. In each in- 
stance the transcriber is misled by an unfamiliar form 
of the familiar letters, but a moment’s reflection should 
correct the false impression conveyed to the eye. 
Further, the expression “ specimens of tapestry used as 
arras” is sufficiently strange. Arras was occasionally 
used as a synonym for tapestry, but never as descrip- 
tive of the use to which it was applied. One might as 
well speak of tapestry used as gobelins, or tapestry used 
as beauvais. 

The Latin which there has been occasion to quote has 
been either very illegibly written or very imperfectly 
corrected in proof. It is odd enough to come across 
the memorable words “ Namque erit ille mihi semper 
deus ” transformed into ‘‘ Namque erit illi, mihi semper 
deus,” but the sculptor who could spell “blessed” 
blissit might be permitted perhaps to spell “ille” illi; 
what is that comma doing there though? And who is 
responsible for the rendering of the angelic salutation, 
in which “ Dominus tecum” becomes “The: Lord be 
with thee”? 

Of the pictures it is unnecessary to say much. They 
fulfil the purpose of illustrating the text fairly 
efficiently, although the contributions of the two artists 
entirely fail to harmonise. Mr. Railton’s mannerism 
becomes more pronounced with the passage of time, and 
for those who admire it his convention is as legitimate 
as that of others. Mr. Symington’s line drawings are 
infinitely more pleasing than those reproduced in colour, 
though these again, worked as they no doubt were with 
an eye to the process by which it was intended to repro- 
duce them, compare favourably with the somewhat 
painful travesties of portraiture in colours which are 
interspersed. The frontispiece and the plate facing 
page 125 are awful examples of the inadequacy of the 
colour process for the reproduction of oil-paintings. In 
his drawing of the Royal Institution Mr. Symington 
has depicted a well-known dramatic critic out for a walk 
in a red overcoat. Now it is recorded on excellent 
authority that the gentleman in question uses boot 
buttons for sleeve links; but a red overcoat? No, it is 
certain he never wore it in Edinburgh or elsewhere. 

F. CHAPMAN. 


A Friend of “Old Fitz” 


Lire anD Letrers oF Epwarp Byues CoweLi. By 
George Cowell. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Proressor CoweLL was so charming as a man and so 


eminent as a scholar that one rather resents the sugges- 
tion that this copious biography owes its existence, or, 
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at least, will be mainly indebted for any public accept- 
ance it may obtain, to its subject’s acquaintance with 
Edward FitzGerald, a much older man, but his pupil 
in Persian. Yet this seems to be the case. FitzGerald, 
not Cowell, is the ruling spirit of the book. Whenever 
he speaks—and fortunately he speaks often—we are 
conscious of the advent of a commanding individuality, 
taking the first place as of right. 

Yet, the unique translation of “Omar Khayyam” 
apart, Cowell’s life-work was more conspicuous than Fitz- 
Gerald’s, and far more continuous and productive. It 
begins with a brilliancy apparently prophetic of great 
things. The youth who in his teens forsook business 
not merely for literature, but for Oriental literature ; 
who began to translate Persian poetry at fifteen; who 
was a prominent contributor to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” at nineteen, and was married at twenty- 
one to a wife much older than himself, but a very 
Egeria ; who shortly afterwards went steadily through 
the Cambridge course and came out in the first class, 
became a high authority in Welsh and botany, and went 
out to Calcutta as professor of history at thirty, soon 
winning the principalship of the Sanskrit College—one 
would have thought such a man destined for high 
things. The years come and go, however, and find and 
leave Cowell doing little but the ordinary work of the 
Sanskrit professorship which he had obtained at Cam- 
bridge. The cause may be that Cowell became too ex- 
clusively the professor; he may have done too much 
drudgery, written too.many reviews and memoirs and 
lost the faculty for bold original work. Though he was 
an eminent Sanskrit scholar, it is to be regretted that 
his professorship, if professor he had to be, was not one 
of Persian, the language and literature of his predilec- 
tion. He certainly never did anything to match his fine 
essay on Persian literature, contributed to the Oxford 
Essays of 1855. 

There can be no two opinions of the charm of Cowell’s 
character. The sweetness of his temper lends interest 
to many otherwise ordinary letters. A deficiency in 
graphic power is nevertheless to be regretted. We 
learn enough of Cowell’s pursuits and interests, but have 
no clear vision of Cowell at work. The charm resides 
in the general impression of goodness and universal 
kindness, the aroma of a fragrant soul. It cannot be 
said that the biographer’s execution of his task evinces 
any special literary qualifications, but much allowance 
may be claimed by one who, conscious of insufficiency, 
has nevertheless addressed himself to the task lest it 
should fail to be performed at all. ‘No one of his 
Cambridge friends could be found with sufficient leisure 
to enter upon the arduous duty of collecting materials 
for such a book. All agreed that the life should be 
written, and, little qualified as I was for the task, I 
determined to undertake it rather than that the many 
interesting letters which I knew had been treasured, 
and the valuable lessons of the life should pass all too 
quickly into oblivion. The work has not been light, 
but it has been truly a labour of love.” This disarms 
criticism, but does not excuse the printer’s negligence 
which has perpetrated, and the author's negligence 
which has passed, so many discreditable misprints: 
“Alando” for “Orlando”; “Golden Slipper” for 
“Golden Supper”; ‘“Dingaru” for “ Dingaan” ; 
“Cory ” for “ Cary,” are instances. 

In his mention of a passage in the Odes of Horace, 
I. 23, 5, which he quotes twice, Cowell does not notice 
the brilliant emendation independently made by 
Bentley and Salmasius of vepris for vitis or veris. 

R. GaRNETT. 
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Portraits 
RemBrRANDT. By Elizabeth A. Sharp. VaAnpycx. 
By M. G. Smallwood. (Little Books on Art. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. each net.) 
WuistLer. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell’s Miniature 


Series of Painters. ls. net.) 


WE give our photographs to our friends for much the 
same reason that the living erect tombstones to the 
memory of the dead ; in this world of mutability there is 
always the fear of forgetting and of being forgotten. It 
was this same horror of extinction which led to the rise 
of the art of portrait painting. In Italy a rich noble 
would commission a celebrated painter to design a fresco 
in a church, with the stipulation that the donor’s portrait 
should appear in the scheme. In Holland, “ with the 
rise of the burgher to predominance came the desire for 
commemorating notable men of the city, prominent 
guilds and corporations.” In England it was left to 
such men as Watts and Whistler to show that portrait 
painting has for its object something more than a 
pandering to the pride of ancestry. 

All the great portrait painters of the world fulfil one 
mission. Through the medium of their art they reveal 
the Universal in the Individual. And so the Burgo- 
master in his robes of office, the King in regal attire, the 
Knight clad in armour, and My Lady in her choicest 
gown become immortals. Why? Because they wished 
to be remembered? Not at all. Who cares now for 
their names? It is only because such artists as 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, and Whistler have used them for 
models, as a medium for the expression of eternal truths 
and the revelation of the Universal Will, that they are 
with us always. It is of course interesting to study the 
way in which the Force which creates artistic expression 
manifests itself in its chosen sons of genius. 

In the Rembrandt monograph, the author, with a 
sympathy which we feel from the outset, gives us a 
portrait of the master which is no mere imitation, but a 
veritable interpretation. She focuses the attention on 
the great painter himself; shows us Rembrandt the 
expert craftsman, the exponent of the science of chiar- 
oscuro, the inspired colourist, and with a rare generosity 
she slurs over the man’s follies because he was no 
ordinary mortal. The historical introduction to this 
little book, and the summary at the end thereof, form a 
fit setting to the powerful treatment of the subject- 
matter. 

“ An unexpectedness and a happy absence of the fault 
of monotony ” characterise the Vandyck monograph, no 
less than they make famous the portraits of that great 
artist. Both these “ Little Books on Art ” contain many 
excellent reproductions of the masters’ best known works. 

Modern art draws its inspiration from classic forms 
unfettered by classic conventions, as Wagner has de- 
monstrated in “ The Meistersinger,”’ and in her study of 
Whistler Mrs. Arthur Bell is most interesting when she 
is proving that he is no unworthy successor to 
Rembrandt. Both men have left us an autobiography 
in their own portraits, and in a comparison of their in- 
dividuality as revealed therein, and expressed in all 
their work, it is easy to understand the attitude of the 
critic who said that “the older master is conservative 
and mannered, the modern master, respecting all the 
great art of the past, is gracious, sensitive, perfectly 
free.” 

In judging the illustrations to this little book it 
should be taken into consideration that the camera 
naturally finds some difficulty in seeing Whistler as 
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we see him—as his admirers would wish to see him in 
the reproduction of his masterpieces. 
Epitx A. Browne. 


and Morocco 
By M. Aflalo. 


France 


Tue TrutH aspout Morocco. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Lane. 


Unper the somewhat hackneyed and hardly appropriate 
title of “‘The Truth about Morocco” Mr. Moses Aflalo 
has very ably stated the case of British commerce 
against the recent agreement with France allowing that 
Power a free hand in Morocco. Introducing it in a 
preface after his inimitable style, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham leads the reader to expect great things from 
the author’s being a native of Morocco, such as an 
inner view of things Moorish, or some side-light on the 
workings of the Oriental mind, so difficult for us West- 
erners to fathom. But the “unit of the Hallelujah 


Band of swinked tourists,” as the ‘ unworthy preface- 
monger ”—quoting his words again—styles himself, 


who, “like the author, loves the country, and would 
wish to see it work out its own damnation after the 
fashion that best pleases it,’’ has doomed us, like him- 
self, to disappointment. The most valuable portion is 
a recapitulation of the treaty and other agreements 
under which we abstained from interference in the occu- 
pation by France of Algiers, Tunis and Madagascar, 
showing how in each case we were hoodwinked. 

The information about Morocco implied by the title 
is neither abundant nor new. The object of the volume 
is stated in the sixth chapter—which contains the gist 
of the book—to be that of “opening the eyes of the 
people of this country to the value, present and poten- 
tial, of the Empire of Morocco,” but the re-statement 
of familiar facts illustrative of this value, which might 
have been compiled at the British Museum, are over- 
shadowed by the political argument, and there is 
nothing first-hand or dependent on a personal acquaint- 
ance with Morocco. The author’s local knowledge does 
not, however, include Egypt, or he would not have 
described the conditions there as quite like those in 
Morocco. What is related of the mistaken policy once 
followed by France in Algeria is true enough, but it is 
not trve that the French are apathetic regarding in- 
vasions of locusts, for in 1892 the reviewer published 
in a Tangier paper photographs which he had himself 
taken of the officially organised conflict with those pests, 
and it was then that the Moorish Government took steps 
to destroy them, not, as here stated, after the death of 
the late Sultan. Nor is the author’s geographical know- 
ledge a strong point, for he tells of a “sultanate of 
Adrar”’ not generally known to exist, though a few 
pages later that fertile peninsula in the Sahara is de- 
scribed as having been “appropriated by France ”—- 
another piece of news. Cape Bojador, moreover, 
“ behind ” which it lies, ten days’ steam from England, 
is alluded to as “almost within sight of the British 
Channel,” and with such eyes Mr. Aflalo ought to 
know! : 

An ingenious suggestion is made regarding the 
Sahara, that as it “‘ was once a sea, and all nations claim 
equal rights to navigate all seas: the fact of its waters 
having evaporated, and its sandy bed being exposed, 
should make no difference. It should remain the neutral 
highway.” Excellent! But easier said than done. One 
of the neatest things in the book is @ propos the recent 
French occupation of Téat and Figig, France being 
described as ‘“‘ champion of the back door,” as Britain 
is of the “open door.” But to those who know how 
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Moorish officials are made to disgorge their ill-gotten 
wealth, alive or dead, and remember the demolition 
of the late Regent’s property in search of treasure, how 
delicious it is to read calmly of “ his large fortune re- 
verting to the State” ! 

But Mr. Aflalo is a good advocate, though he has not 
increased the authority with which he writes by posing 
as the holder of an unspecified official post during the 
late reign, and of a Spanish Catholic Order, or by 
publishing facsimiles of unimportant letters from late 
Wazeers. As a native of Morocco, though long resident 
here—presumably naturalised—and as unofficial com- 
mercial agent for the late Wazeer Regent, Ben Masa, 
Mr. Aflalo possesses undoubted qualifications to speak 
as he does. 

Minor errors of detail and composition might be 
criticised, but they do not diminish the undisputed 
value of this work for the politician, and if Mr. Aflalo 
is alone responsible for its compilation, he is a cleverer 
man than. was hitherto supposed by his most ardent 
admirers, or even his reviewer, 

Bupcett MEAKIN. 


THe RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF 
THE Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. With a 
Memoir by Jean Réville and a Note by Madame 
Sabatier. Theological Translation Library, Vol. XVI. 
(Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is something in the aspect of this book that is 
encouraging. It is helpful to have issues clearly 
opposed, as in the clear dichotomy of its title. And the 
internal arrangement develops in logical order the plan 
its title indicates. The religions of authority are the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant bodies, 
which latter are regarded as one in respect of their 
fundamental principle. The voice of authority in the 
one is the voice of the Papacy, as summing up, and 
from time to time developing, the accumulated deposi- 
tum fidei; the other rests on the Bible as the revealed 
Word of God. Thus they have in common the notion of 
an external divine revelation, “ consisting in a doctrine 
or an institution decreed by God and supernaturally 
communicated to men as an external law to command 
the intelligence and the will.” The Holy Spirit was for 
the one party incarnate in the Church ; for the other, 
was for ever expressed in the written word. To 
Sabatier, Huguenot though he was by birth and tradi- 
tion, the Church, because it is a social organism—alive, 
flexible, capable of adaptation to ever-changing circum- 
stance—has an enduring superiority. Its grandeur, 
though he believes himself to have shown that its dog- 
matic and religious claims are fictions and legends, 
impresses his imagination. | Whereas, the Protestant 
dogma of the infallibility of the Bible “is not only in- 
conceivable to thought—it is also useless in fact.” 
This, of course, prepares the way for the exposition 
of that Religion of the Spirit which to him is the true 
essence of Christianity. Needless perhaps to say, the 
story of the Gospels is understood in a naturalistic sense, 
and the Redeemer is but the first of the sons of men. 
His revelation is a revelation of the relation of “ piety ”’ ; 
“and we are perfect Christians just so far as the 
personal piety of Jesus, the sense of divine sonship, is 
reproduced in us.” Here, we are assured, there is no 
room for the duty of submission to any exterior 
authority whatever. (The point will not be granted as 
self-evident by any one familiar with the lives of the 
Saints.) The promise of the “Spirit” upon which as 
upon a charter the Catholic Church bases its claim to 
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authority was a promise to all and sundry who, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Master, should approach the 
Supreme Father in a spirit of sonship like to His. The 
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world. The author has been more successful with her sketches 
of the two women alone on the farm, devoted friends and 
comrades, than with the masculine element of the book. The 
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(Illustration from “* An Illustrated Guide to the Buildings of Eton College” 


transference of it to the heads of a body corporate was 
an act of mere pusillanimity. And co-ordinate with this 
was the elevation of this “immanent influence of the 
living God ” into the empyrean of the Trinity, where it 
became a transcendental entity needing, uxe the other 
two divine persons, a mediating organ by which to be 
revealed and made active. 

We are sure that there is much in these pages (in 
spite of too many Gallicisms well translated) that will 
win for them among English Protestants a sympathetic 
reception. Catholics, on the other hand, who are 
familiar with the history of their Church, are not likely 
to be greatly troubled by an attack which depends for 
its force mainly upon the point of view from which an 
individual regards the known facts of history. 


Fiction 


A NOVEMBER CRY. By Frances G. Burmester. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) The scene of this story is an Essex farming 
village and the two women round whom the interest centres 
are amateur farmers. But Rebecca Keane is not content 
with being an amateur farmer; she wishes to become a 
novelist also. The fortunes of Rebecca are strangely inter- 
mingled with that of her novel, which, after various adven- 
tures, at last finds a publisher. The author’s conception of 
the ways of publishers is, to say the least of it, curious. 
The procedure taken by a certain firm of publishers, which 
by inference is a very well-known one, with regard to 
Rebecca’s novel is so extraordinary as to sound ridiculous to 
any one who has the smallest knowledge of the publishing 





(Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd.)) 


lover of Rebecca is not so firmly drawn as Rebecca herself ; 
he is, indeed, rather a shadowy personage. Also, the author 
has not sufficiently worked up the dramatic moments of the 
novel. They are evidently meant to be exciting, but actually 
they fall flat. The reader is never roused to any excitement ; 
a mild interest is all that the story arouses. Even the 
village tragedy of the two brothers and Thirza is uncon- 
vincing. The slightest of plots, not distinguished in the 
writing. 


THE CORNER-STONE. By David Lyall. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) David Lyall is at home in the description of 
Scotch scenery and the delineation of Scotch character at its 
best and at its worst. No more true and charming word- 
picture of Edinburgh Castle have we read than this. We 
have seen it justso: “. . . onthe Castle Hill, where the grim 
grey battlements stood out among the rolling billows of the 
mist, looking like a mirage fortress hung high in mid-air, 
distant and inaccessible and alluring as the storm-clouds 
themselves.’’ And so through the book we follow the thread 
of an interesting story about the streets of the beautify! 
city of the North, so truly a city of enchantment, and across 
the Forth to the fair slopes of the Pentland Hills. There 
is power as well as pathos in the scenes of poverty through 
which Agnes and Janet Keith pz s before their brother comes 
to their aid with his ill-gotten fortune. Agnes is one of the 
sweetest and truest women we have met in the pages of a 
book for some time. The Ardbuckle family also command 
attention and admiration for the exceedingly clever way in 
which the unhappy household is drawn. The terrible old 
law lord, who dies as unregenerate as he lived, leaving no 
tender or loving memory behind him, is a worse sinner than 
Sandy Keith, whose one lapse from honesty was prompted 
by love of his children and the intense desire to redeem 
his old home, with its curious, danger-warning, corner-stone, 
which gives the book its title. 
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CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 
(Methuen, 6s.) The latter-day historical romance could 
hardly exist but for that useful interlude played by the 
Royalist and Roundhead parties. And now once again good 
King Charles paces, careworn and deserted, the ramparts of 
Oxford, waiting for that messenger whose daring and 
resourcefulness shall enable him to pierce the Parliamentary 
lines; and again that messenger is forthcoming whose 
methods and extraordinary perspicacity rival the skill which 
one dimly associates with Maskelyne and Cook. And again, 
a maiden is found willing to devote her fortune to her way- 
ward sovereign, and her life to precarious adventure. To 
her it seems child’s play to penetrate a hostile country; to 
ride horseback for days and days; to ford rivers; run from 
knaves and defy varlets. And what shall be said of the 
charger and the henchman who never falter in strength or 
cunning? But Hamlet himself, standing in Ophelia’s grave, 
could pile up no greater pictures for the imagination than 
does this Captain Fortune. This gallant’s adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes have scarcely been equalled in history. 
The reader is lost in admiration for his personal bravery 
and foresight. Well may we envy the vitality of those 
giants of early days. Then, surely, there was no talk of 
physical degeneracy. The men needed no impetus to be up 
and doing; and the women encouraged them to fulfil any 
and every Gargantuan boast. 


A TASTE OF QUALITY. By E. 8. Rorison. (Long, 6s.) 
It is difficult to be even courteous to a book of this sort, 
which is just a farrago of inept platitudinous nonsense. The 
author has evidently made a study of the works of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, but, instead of wit, talent, grace, and 
charm, she gives us an impossible story without head or 
tail, of a peculiarly ill-mannered Irish family, who one and 
all use inappropriate slang in the wrong places and talk 
ill-spelled French inopportunely. No family in heaven or 
on earth, or in Ireland, ever spoke like this. The tale is 
full of loose ends, nothing dovetails, nobody does anything 
in particular, and at the end of three hundred and nineteen 
pages one is none the wiser than at the beginning. How 
such books get themselves written is a puzzle; how they get 
hemselves published is a mystery. 


Short Notices 


HAKLUYT’S PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS. Vols. 
VII. and VIII. (MacLehose, 12s.) We have now received 
the seventh and eighth volumes of the twelve which are to 
complete this fine reprint. So far we have had little enough 
of Drake or of Hawkins, their voyages; but Hakluyt cared 
little to present his histories in chronological order; he set 
them as he found them. These two volumes—with a cast 
back here and there to the thirteenth century—-deal mainly 
with the great expeditions of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century; an epoch in some respects the most memorable of 
all. For, not only are the deeds related on a greater and 
more striking scale, but the language of their relation is 
statelier and more ample. Here is Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
story of the last fight of the “ Revenge,’’ together with 
Linschoten the Dutchman's account of the sequel of that 
mad and noble fight. Linschoten was at Terceira when the 
Spanish fleet put in for repairs, after the little “ Revenge ”’ 
had dealt with them for some twelve disastrous hours. Here, 
too, we have the translations of the chronicles of the French- 
men’s travels in North America and the Islands; of the deeds 
of Jacques Cartier of Saint Malo, of Sir John Francis de la 
Roche, of M. Roberval, of M. René Laudonniére, and of 
Captain Ribault, done into most excellent English prose. 
Some of us, perhaps, may write as well to-day; few, indeed, 
may write better. Rather do we look back upon a time, 
undebased by cheap journalism and the wholesale novel trade, 
when high and simple thought and valiant action found a 
natural and fine expression; when none talked of style, 
because matter and manner were one. “ Here and here hath 
England helped’’ us—here, at least, you shall find the 
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Englishman at his adventurous best, seafaring and warfaring 
and colonising ; merchant ships defeating Spanish galleys in 
the Straits—the ‘ Centurion ’’ beating five of them ; Sir John 
Burroughs taking the “ Santa Clara,’’ “600 tunnes,”’ and 
the “ Madre de Dios, “1,600 tunnes,’’ the greatest ship 
afloat, drawing thirty-one feet of water (more than a battle- 
ship to-day)—‘farre beyond the mould of the biggest 
shipping used among us either for war or receit’’; of the 
tenacious endeavours to find the North-West Passage by 
Martin Frobisher and John Davis the Navigator, together 
with sundry learned discourses proving, to theoretical 
certainty, that the Passage existed; the voyages to New- 
foundland of Mr. Hore and divers other gentlemen, and of 
Sir Humfrey Gilbert; the North-West voyages of Chris- 
topher Carlile, Charles Leigh, and Sir Richard Grenvile; 
and, finally, the whole history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
establishment of Virginia, together with an admirable 
account of that new land of promise and its friendly, 
stalwart savages. ° 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH BIBLICAL 
VERSION. Edited by Anna C. Paues, Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press, 10s. net.) 
To students of Middle English the version presented in these 
pages is a gift of value. It exists in five manuscripts, of 
which that preserved in the library of Selwyn College is 
the best and forms the basis of the present reprint. It is 
partly Southern in dialect, partly Midland with an inter- 
mixture of Southern, and partly Northern Midland. The 
nucleus of the original composition consisted, thinks the 
present editor, of the Prologue, followed by the Epistles of 
James, Peter and Paul, together with 1 John. To these 
are added a fragment of Matthew and of the Acts, and some 
of the remaining epistles. The portion that is of the most 
novel interest is the prologue. After a brief account of the 
creation and fall of man, and of the flood, the narrative 
assumes the form of a dialogue between a monk and nun 
on the one hand and on the other a learned superior, 
whom they entreat for the love of Christ to instruct them in 
what is needful for the good of their souls. It is likely that 
the work was undertaken at a time when such a work as 
the “‘Ancren Riwle’’ was written for three sisters who 
became anchoresses, particularly for the benefit of religious 
women, to whom Latin was little known and for whom 
French was already ceasing to be a living tongue. The 
present edition is enriched with a very complete critical 
introduction, in which the shades of dialect are carefully 
differentiated. The text is accompanied by notes that give 
evidence of the careful pains with which the MSS. have 
been collated, while peculiarities of rendering, omissions, 
embodied glosses, and the like are pointed out in notes at 
the end of the volume, which also contains a sufficient 
glossary. 


Guide Books and Others 


This is the harvest-time of the publishers of guide books 
and works of topography. Very welcome is the new issue 
of the HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND (nineteenth 
edition), known to us in past years as ‘‘ Murray’s”’ (Stan- 
ford, 10s.). It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date in every way, and to a certain and necessary extent 
remodelled. The maps are particularly good. The traveller 
provided with this handbook will surely say, ‘“ Having used 
this one, I will use no other.’’-—-Mrs. Steuart Erskine is the 
author of LONDON AS AN ART CITY (Siegle, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d.), a slender introduction to an interesting and neglected 
side of London. Without entering into detailed criticism, 
we may note Mrs. Erskine’s amusing patronage of Wren, 
whom she gently pats on the back; the rather cryptic refe- 
rence to Horace Walpole; the renaming of Westminster as 
Westminster College ; we are told that Ashburnham House is 
“a recreation room ’’; that “ Twelfth Night ’’ was acted on 
the dais opposite the screen in Middle Temple Hall; and 
then ‘‘Lord’’ Bacon is mentioned. In short, the book 
is not bad, but it might have been made much better and 
much more useful. The illustrations are curiously mixed in 
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choice and quality. The volume is not worthy of the excel- 
lent series in which it appears.—Old Etonians, present 
Etonians, and the world of old boys at large will welcome 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE BUILDINGS OF 
ETON COLLEGE, by Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh (Spottis- 
woode & Co., 1s. net); full of information and admirably 
illustrated. Play and work, the past and the present, are all 
here in compact form and accurate, A capital little book. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Mr. Heinemann has commenced well the publication of 
his Favourite Classics with four volumes of Shakespeare— 


TWELFTH NIGHT, HAMLET, RICHARD III., and 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (6d. each net). The 


pretty little volumes are strongly and tastefully bound in 
cloth, are illustrated with interesting theatrical portraits of 
famous actors of old days, and have introductions from the 
scholarly and accomplished pen of Mr. George Brandes. It 
is pleasant to find a publisher turning philanthropist; for 
can Mr. Heinemann produce such fine little books for less 
than, say, double the price he charges for them? A word 
of advice, however: Will the publisher quickly give us in 
equally charming form the works of other authors, for the 
public do not like toujours Shakespeare ?—In his Smaller 
Classics Mr. Grant Richards sends me FitzGerald’s OMAR 
and Mr. Norman Gale’s A COUNTRY MUSE (a selection) 
(6d. and 1s. net). Delightful little volumes, cooling and 
soothing this hot summer time. From the same publisher I 
receive, in the World’s Clasics—a series too well known toe 
call for further praise—Carlyle’s HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP and Holmes’ AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE (1s. net each). How many there are who 
delight in this latter book, which—sad to confess—I have 
not the ability to appreciate. It has always seemed to me a 
trifle thin or a thin trifle—Lamb and water. I like my Lamb 
pure and simple.—Then, in the Temple Classics, Words- 
worth’s EXCURSION (ls. 6d. and 2s.), beautifully gotten 
up, as this series always is. So, as the days go by, pleasant 
reprint after pleasant reprint is put upon the table; the 
best fare at prices suited to the humblest bookman’s pocket. 
For hors d’ceuvre, Holmes; for joints, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Carlyle; for sweets, FitzGerald and Gale. Is not that 
a dainty feast? And all for the price many a man pays for 
a bad dinner. Truly it is cheaper to feed the brain than the 
body nowadays. Thank you, Messieurs the Publishers; may 
you thrive and grow fat and continue to reprint. 





Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will shortly publish a 
little book entitled “ Bird Notes from the Nile,’’ which will 
be found most interesting to all who visit Egypt. Many 
scientific and valuable works have been published on the 
ornithology of this country, but the ordinary traveller will 
find it impossible to carry these in his necessarily limited 
library. Lady William Cecil, who is the writer, is a true 
lover of birds, and describes their habits from personal 
observation. The volume treats the subject in a popular 
way, whilst the appendix gives a complete list of all the birds, 
and wherever possible the colloquial Arabic equivalent is 
added.—Mr. Roswell Field, whose “ Bondage and Ballinger ”’ 
last year made his work so well known, is busy upon 


a new story of New England life called ‘Little Miss 
Dee.”” It wll be published by Messrs. Fleming H. 
Revell.—A book on Henry Ward Beecher, entitled “A 


Treasury of Illustration,’’ will be issued very shortly by 
Messrs. Revell. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis has written the 
introduction.—Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in prepara- 
tion a new series of standard fiction, under the title of 
Classic Novels. The first volume, which will be ready 
shortly, is “The Adventures of Roderick Random,’’ by 
Tobias Smollett, to be followed by “ Tom Jones,’’ by Fielding, 
and other novels by these two master craftsmen, and also 
by Sterne, Goldsmith, Le Sage, &c. Each volume will be 
well and clearly printed from a new fount of type, never 
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before used, on special paper, and will contain several full- 
page illustrations by George Cruikshank.—‘ More Popular 
Fallacies’? is a work by an anonymous writer who signs 
himself “ Quillet,’’ which is to be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock very shortly. It will contain a series of critical essays 
founded on certain proverbs.—Major Evans-Gordon, M.P., 
late of the Indian Staff Corps, who has already won a 
literary reputation as the author of “ The Alien Immigrant,”’ 
has written a very interesting work on the all-important 
question of the recent Army reforms. In this book he treats 
of a national danger—the fact that the military heads of 
the Army are, under the new scheme, drawn into the arena 
of party politics and exposed to all the political temptations 
of the hour. The book will be published by Messrs. Con- 
stable & Co.—Messrs. G. Philip & Son are about to issue a 
new and exhaustive work on the Alhambra at Granada, by 
Mr. Albert F. Calvert, author of “ Impressions of Spain,”’ 
“The Exploration of Australia,’’ &«. The volume will con- 
tain eighty full-page plates in colours, and upwards of 250 
black-and-white illustrations. 


New Books Received 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Burgoyne, F. J. (edited), Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an 
Elizabethan Manuscript preserved at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland 
(Longmans), 4/4/0 net. : 
Shatwell, W., Collection of Poems (Gay & Bird). 


History and Biography 
Stephen, Sir Leslie, Hobbes (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 


Travel and Topography 
Farrer, R. J., The Garden of Asia: Impressions from Japan (Methuen), 6/0. 


Art 
Raphael (Newnes), 3/6 net. 
Science and Philosophy. 


Lamb, Captain G., Specificity of Antivenomous Sera (Calcutta : Government 
Printing Office). 
Educational 
Vincent, J. M., Switzerland at the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press). 
George, H. B., A Historical Geography of the British Empire (Methuen), 
3/6. 


Miscellaneous 


Report of the City of Westminster Public Libraries Committee, 1903-4 
(Wightman). 

The Public Schools in 1816: Pictorial Postcards (Thorp). 

Gus Dirks’ Drawings and C. D. Gibson’s Heads: Pictorial Postcards (Hen- 
derson), 0/6 per packet. 

Hibbert, J., Monimenta: Remains in Prose and Verse (privately printed). 

De Marés, R., The Congo (Brussels : Lebégue). 

Reports of the Mashonaland Railway Company, Limited, and the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited. 


S.P.C.K. Publications 


Ibo: Book of Common Prayer (2/4) and Hymns (1/0). 

Ibo Reader, I. and II. (0/3). 

Luganda: The Gospel of St. Luke, with Commentary (1/6). 
Swahili: Arithmetic (0/6) and Arithmetic-Answers (0/8). 
Yalunka: Primer of the Yalunka Language, Part 1. (0/2). 


Fiction 


Chesney, W., “‘ The Mystery of a Bungalow ”’ (Methuen), 6/0; Hocking, J., 
“The Coming of the King ’’ (Ward, Lock), 3/6. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Morier, J., Hajji Baba (Blackie), 2/6. 

Poems by William Cowper (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Poems by Robert Herrick (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Eliot, George, Scenes from Clerical Life (Blackie), 2/6. 

Tollemache, Beatrix L. (translated), Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and Style 
(Rivington), 3/6. 

Keble, J., The Christian Year (Astolat Press), 3/0 net. 

Scott, Michael, The Cruise of the Midge (Routledge), 2/0. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, by an Officer (Methuen), 
3/6 net. 

Eardley-Wilmot, Captain Sir 8., Our Navy (Low, Marston). 

Bradshaw's Dictionary of Bathing Places, &c. (Kegan Paul). 

We Catholics, Bishops, Priests, and People, by One of Them (Kegan Paul), 
0/6 net. 

Sixpenny Reprints 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry, Helbeck of Bannisdale (Newnes). 


Periodicals, &c. 

“American Historical Review,’ ‘‘ Bookman,’ “ American Bookman,” 
“Art Workers’ Quarterly,” ‘“‘ Book Monthly,” ‘“ Lippincott’s,” ‘* Archi- 
tectural Review,” ‘“‘ Nautical Magazine,’’ “ Geographical Journal,” 
Bible Society’s ‘‘ Monthly Reporter’? and ‘‘ Gleanings,’ ‘‘ Animals’ 
Friend,” ‘‘ The Greyfriar,”’ ‘‘ Collector’s Magazine,” ‘‘ Indian Maga- 
zine,’ “‘ The Book Lover.”’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


Mr. Francis Edwards (General), 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.; Mr. 
William Downing (‘‘ Chaucer's Head Library ’’), Birmingham. 




















































OME years ago I was staying for a night at a small 
country inn, and, tired with a long day’s walk- 
ing, went to bed soon after nine of the clock. 
I fancy I must have been over-weary, for, 

though my body ached with fatigue, I could not sleep. 
At last, in despair, I relit the candle, and almost without 
hope looked round the small bedchamber for a book. 
I espied one lying on the dressing-table, fetched it, and 
began to read. It was an old-fashioned novel ; its title 
I have forgotten, so have I the name of its author. At 
the time the story did not interest me, and, sleepiness 
overpowering me, I laid down the book, blew out my 
light, and soon feil into a slumber. I left the inn early 
the next morning. 


Ir was months after, that, lying again awake in my 
own chamber, I recalled that night in the country inn, 
and recalled too with surprising vividness the incidents 
and the characters of the story I had then commenced 
to read. And now I became possessed with a strong 
desire to finish my reading of the tale and to learn its 
catastrophe. For days this desire haunted me; I even 
went to the length of writing to the host of the inn for 
the name of the book; but I did not receive any answer 
from him. ‘“ He is a churl, without the heart of a 
lover of books,” I said. But I did him wrong, for he 
was dead, the inn had changed hands, and the book— 
I found, on inquiry—had vanished. I remembered so 
distinctly the portion I had read of the tale, but its 
name or its author I could not recall. 


Tue tale dealt with one Christopher Single, who, in 
the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria, was a 
writer of books, a poet and a novelist. He made for 
himself a considerable name and a sufficient income. 
He was unmarried, young, handsome. I remember that 
as I read of him I judged him to be somewhat of a prig. 
The interesting point of the tale was this: that Chris- 
topher felt assured that he would soon write himself 
out, that the fountain of his inspiration would soon 
run dry and that then he would find himself sans repu- 
tation and sans income. He decided in his somewhat 


HE readers of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” have 
lately been assured by a correspondent who con- 
tributes to a discussion on the teaching of the 
evolution theory in schools that ‘“‘no one now 

holds the Darwinism of Darwin.” It is therefore evident 
that the teaching of the theory may well prove to be by 
no means a work of supererogation. 

The word Darwinismus is widely used on the Con- 
tinent, and its English equivalent is familiar here ; but 
there are serious objections to its use. It cannot be 
taken as a synonym for organic evolution, since the 
origin of species by natural processes had frequently 
been suggested before Darwin’s birth. The only other 
meaning the word can bear is the doctrine of the origin 
of species by natural selection, which Darwin brought 
into so much and so necessary prominence. This use of 
the term is not only illegitimate but quite unfair to 
Darwin, who was one of the broadest minded of men and 
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mean mind that he must marry some woman of wealth, 
and counted upon his reputation to enable him to do so. 
Fate favoured him. A city widow, endowed with many 
full money-bags, fell passionately in love with the hand- 
some young poet and writer of romantic fiction; but, 
alas, fate wi// play pranks. At the same time the poet 
fell before the charms of the widow’s penniless but beau- 
tiful niece. There, as far as I am concerned, the story 
ends. 


Dip he marry the widow, I ask myself, or the penni- 
less niece? Or, better still, did the widow, out of her 
great love for the poet, endow his beloved with a portion 
of her wealth and make a will*in her favour? Did the 
niece love the poet? Did ——? But there, conjectures 
are endless and futile. I have asked many friends if 
they have read any such tale, but no one of them has 
done so. I pick up snuffy old novels at the bookstalls 
and peer into them, hoping to meet again with Christo- 
pher, his widow and his love; but they fly before me 
and will not meet me. [I strive to forget these wretched 
beings; they were absurd in the book, utterly, hope- 
lessly unhuman ; but they haunt me, will not leave me in 
peace. I have grown absolutely to hate them, yet I 
cannot get rid of this absurd desire to know what 
became of them—what the author did with his ridicu- 
lous puppets. Shall I ever know? 


Is it not wicked that a man’s brain should play him 
such a fantastic trick? Many minutes of valuable time 
have I squandered over this book that I read that 
night when I could not slumber. Better would it have 
been for me had I lain awake all the long night than 
that I should have stuffed my poor memory with these 
tiresome phantoms. Shall I ever meet them again? 
Devoutly do I hope so. I will lay to rest, then, these 
perturbed spirits and forget them for ever. Even a 


lover of books has his trials. 
E. G. O. 


[Apology: I meant “ sedulous ape,’’ but did not note that 
it was ‘“ assiduous ape ’’ that I wrote last week.—E. G. O.] 


had not a trace of the dogmatist in his composition. 
Darwin expressly asserted that he attributed to the in- 
heritance of acquired characters an important share in 
the origin of man. He dealt with it at no length, for 
the excellent reasons that the principle had already been 
enunciated by Lamarck, and that Darwin himself had 
his hands full in elucidating his own contribution to the 
discussion. 

So much by way of clearing the air. In this brief 
series of brief papers one cannot discuss all the new and 
fruitful ideas and discoveries which men owe to Spencer 
the biologist ; such universally accepted discoveries as 
those relating to the natural limitations of cell-size, the 
antagonism between individuation and genesis, the evo- 
lution of the nervous system, the differentiation of the 
senses, the “physiological unit”’—which has been re- 
named and rediscovered by some twenty subsequent 
biologists, as Dr. Merz has shown in his great work on 
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nineteenth-century thought—and very many more, must 
be passed over in this place. 

Nor need we consider at any length the work which 
Spencer did in advocating the theory of organic evolu- 
tion in the ‘fifties of last century. For it was not until 
Darwin’s masterpiece was published that the. public 
mind was really roused. Spencer never directly reached 
public opinion. That important step has been left to 
his innumerable pupils. The rather let us concentrate 
our attention on one point, the controversy—incorrectly 
and unjustly named, as I have shown—between Dar- 
winism and Lamarckianism. The only possible excuse 
for these terms is their focussing the attention on two 
great names; but, as I say, they do an injustice to the 
younger thinker, if not the older too. Everyone knows 
that Professor Auguste Weismann, now happily enjoying 
his eighth decade, has taken up the cudgels for a 
‘Darwinism ” which is more than ultra-Darwinian ; and 
his school is a great and flourishing one. Weismann 
denies in toto the possibility that any character acquired 
by the parent can be transmitted to the child. To 
Darwin’s “natural selection” he attributes far more 
than did Darwin himself. And the pupil’s pupils have 
even outrun him. Here again time has vindicated 
Spencer—so that one begins to understand Grant Allen’s 
remark, “the twenty-fifth century will appreciate him.” 
The echoes of his controversy with Weismann have died 
down and the inner ring of the non-scientific public is 
becoming familiar with the dogma of non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters, but Weismann himself 
has made the most significant concessions, and biologists 
are now well aware that the dogma can be no longer 
maintained. Choose your own instances and you may 
make anything ridiculous—to those who have not dis- 
crimination enough to appraise your method. If the belief 
of Lamarck, amplified and upheld by Spencer for decades 
against an overwhelming majority, be construed into an 
assertion that cutting off a rat’s tail will make its 
progeny tail-less, or the similarly indefensible assertion 
that the giraffe has its long neck as a result of the in- 
cessant stretching to which that structure has been sub- 
jected by its hungry ancestors, or the inane joke about 
man’s loss of his tail by virtue of his ancestors’ sitting 
upon theirs—then certainly Lamarckianism is sheer 
nonsense. But Weismannism has been reduced to just 
such blatant absurdity by some of its adherents, who deny 
that germ-cells, for instance, can be affected by the 
presence of alcohol in the body-fluids which circulate 
in the individual containing them and by which they are 
themselves novrished—or injured. Pledged to deny 
that any circumstance connected with the individual 
can in any way affect his offspring, these ‘‘ whole- 
hoggers”” are compelled simultaneously to flout fact, 
logic and probability. 

In thus stating the ultimate triumph of my hero’s 
views, far indeed be it from me to slur over or in any 
way depreciate the work of his great opponent on this 
subject. It is certainly not too much to say that 
Weismann’s influence has been incalculable. In many 
instances, where shallow people had thought a crude 
Lamarckianism adequate, Weismann has pricked the 
bubble. His doctrine of the “continuity of the germ- 
plasm,” that most brilliant contribution to biology, has 
now been established beyond all cavil; and time has 
served to make clear the very large proportion of truth 
in his polemic against Lamarck. But we may observe 
the great services of an all-embracing mind in correcting 
the temptation which besets every scientist to work his 
theories ‘‘ for all they are worth.” 

C. W. SaLeesy. 
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The Promenade Concerts 
T admirable Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 


Hall, which have become an integral part of 

London musical life, are not only interesting 

in themselves but give rise to thought on the 
condition of British musical entertainment in general. 
As far as concerts are concerned, the Promenades have 
given a death blow to two fallacies; they have proved 
conclusively that the engagement of “stars” at ruinous 
fees is not necessary to success, and they have shown that 
good music at reasonable prices is acceptable to a very 
large section of the London public. 

The programmes of the Promenades are not only ad- 
mirably chosen, but—and it is scarcely necessary to say 
it—are admirably carried through by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood and the Queen’s Hall orchestra—the only perma- 
nent orchestra in London. The question naturally rises 
to one’s lips—why should Promenade Concerts such as 
these be considered fit fare only for the summer and 
early autumn? Would they not prove equally popular 
and equally profitable if continued throughout the year ? 
The Promenades are always very well attended ; a strik- 
ing contrast to most of the concerts given last season, 
when even the Richter concerts and the “ Pops” were 
often lamentably supported—or rather not supported. 
Of course it will be answered that the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra prefer to give not higher class performances 
but higher priced during the height of the musical 
season. But are these higher priced concerts more pro- 
fitable than the Promenades, and could they not be 
given of an afternoon and the latter continued in the 
evening? I have dwelt upon the commercial side of the 
question, not from choice, but because givers of concerts 
are not philanthropists and must—if the concerts are to 
continue—make those concerts pay. I wonder how 
much money was lost during the last musical season ? 

Apart from all questions of £ s. d., a most desirable 
end would be obtained if the Promenade Concerts were 
to be continued the year round, for they have done much 
both to appease the already existing appetite for good 
music and to increase the number of those who enjoy 
fine performances of high-class works. Incidentally 
they have given much encouragement to the younger 
school of English composers, thanks to Mr. Wood’s 
broad-minded policy. We are told that London is un- 
musical ; in some ways it undoubtedly is so, in matters 
operatic for example ; but I know of no city in the world 
where there can be assembled night after night so dis- 
criminating and justly appreciative an audience as that 
now to be seen nightly at the Queen’s Hall. As to the 
programmes I would venture one suggestion to Mr. 
Woods, which is that he gives us a little too much for our 
money and our musical digestions. In fact, there are 
many of us who do not remain, as a rule, is undoubtedly 
half of the programme, which, however, is undoubtedly 
popular and therefore necessary. But take as example 
last Wednesday’s programme. We could well have done 
without Saint-Saéns’ uninteresting fantasie for the harp 
and the two Tchaikowsky songs : indeed, the first part of 
the concert should have ended after the “ Pathetic” 
symphony, which on the whole was admirably played. 

If such concerts as these succeed monetarily and 
artistically in London, is it not almost certain that they 
would likewise prove popular in other large centres? In 
Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, to name but 
a few such cities? In providing good music constantly 
and at reasonable prices lies the chief hope of our 
musical future. 
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The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—IV 


or years past, it might almost be said for hun- 
EF dreds of years past, dramatists have strayed 
farther and farther away from the elemental 
passions of human nature, dealing with passing 
manners rather than with everlasting emotions. Why 
they should have so done, why they should continue 
so to do, it is impossible entirely to explain; but un- 
doubtedly the chief cause lies in the mass of tradition 
and of convention with which the stage is now 
hampered and swaddled. The characters in our 
serious plays, the actions, the emotions, all are of the 
stage, not of life. The playwright makes his puppets 
dance in time to the tune that he has called, never per- 
mitting them to act with any semblance of spontaneity 
or any appearance of working under the direction of 
human impulse. Where lies the cure, if cure there be? 
It is doubtful if any help will come from the inside ; 
outside influence must be brought to bear. Managers 
are not literary philanthropists, and cannot be expected, 
and should not be asked, to spend their money in experi- 
ments or in educating the public. The disease that has 
to be cured may be summed up as, first, the inadequate 
and infrequent representation of our dramatic classics ; 
second, the poor quality of the serious plays of the 
present day ; and, third, the incompetency of too many 
of our actors. To the last point I will return later on. 

The only remedy so far suggested is the founding and 
equipment of a répertoire theatre, self-supporting or 
endowed. A self-supporting répertoire theatre may at 
once be dismissed as a dream that can never be fulfilled. 
Would a répertoire theatre bring about the desired re- 
sult? Too much must not be expected of it, it will not 
raise up for us a school of noble dramatists, it will not 
suddenly endow our actors with accomplishments they 
do not already possess. What it will achieve, if care- 
fully and artistically carried out, is to ensure us frequent 
representations of our dramatic classics, a desirable 
thing in itself and certain to be followed by other desir- 
able results, for such representations will be an educa- 
tion to dramatists, audiences, and actors. Perhaps our 
dramatists need little education, perhaps they are over- 
educated, perhaps it would be better for them to stay 
away from school and to study at the knee of Dame 
Nature. But the public is sorely in need of instruc- 
tion; it has been surfeited with sweets, with musical 
comedies, over-decorated productions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and the false sentiment of modern drama. At 
first, may be, the vast majority of the play-going public 
would look askance at a répertoire house, but there is 
already a considerable band of stalwart malcontents, 
who are dissatisfied with the fare offered them and 
anxious to welcome a better and more nourishing menu. 
For our actors such a theatre would provide an admir- 
able school. It is the bane of the theatrical profession 
that owing to long runs and short engagements variety 
of practice is a thing of the past. The old provincial 
stock companies are long dead, there are no stock com- 
panies in London and our actors, therefore, are for- 
bidden the only adequate education an actor can have— 
experience. But the principal value of the répertoire 
theatre would be the revival of our classic plays. 

Is such a theatre within the scope of practical thea- 
trical politics? Students of the theatre on the Continent 
at once reply that it is, but the majority of them forget 
that such theatres have almost always evolved them- 
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selves from small beginnings, whereas in this country 
the demand is that such an institution should be fully 
fledged before time has been given to hatch it. A 
Return, presented to the House of Lords in December, 
1903, as to financial support given from State or 
municipal funds to dramatic, operatic, or musical per- 
formances in foreign countries is useful in that it assists 
us to count the cost of such an undertaking and the 
difficulties that have to be overcome in its establishing. 
In Vienna there are two Court theatres, the Opera 
House, which cost half a million of pounds to build, and 
the Burg theatre, built at an expense of only £13,000 ; 
these two houses were erected upon public lands at the 
national expense, and when there is any deficit in the 
revenue from public support the deficiency is made good 
out of the Emperor’s Civil List. In Paris there are four 
national theatres, the Opéra, the Opéra Comique, the 
Théatre Francais, and the Odéon, of which only the last 
two concern us here. No rent is paid for the buildings 
occupied and a state subvention is paid to the Frangais 
of £9,600 and to the Odéon of £4,000. In return there 
are certain obligations as regards the nature of the pieces 
to be played, the prices to be charged for seats, the 
number of new plays to be produced annually, and so 
forth. Information from Germany is scanty, as the 
majority of subsidised houses receive their grants from 
the privy purses of the sovereigns. W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist—VI] 


HE French student has good schools—he has en- 
{ thusiasm for his art—he lives in an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm. He does not apologise, as an 
English student would if he were found in the 
National Gallery. Not only has he the Louvre to show 
him the achievements of the old masters, as the English- 
man has his National Gallery, but he has the galleries 
of the Luxembourg with splendid examples of the 
moderns purchased by the Government. Here you may 
see John Sargent or Whistler or Watts or Manet or 
Steinien or Degas each at his best. Here you see pictures 
which have made reputations. 

The whole attitude of his masters is modern; he 
works in the spirit of his age. He sees the craftsmen of 
his day honoured by the great societies of French artists. 
He sees the black-and-white artists, the makers of the 
most vital art of the day, honoured. A man like Charles 
Keene or Aubrey Beardsley or Randolph Caldecott has 
not to die in France before the nation purchases his 
works. Phil May and Anning Bell and the Beggarstaff 
Brothers all are considered as good artists and are as 
handsomely treated as Mr. Storey or Mr. Henry Woods 
or Mr. Val Prinsep—in France. The artist, in Paris, 
seems to be more in touch with life, with the arts 
and crafts. The manufacturers seem to seek his 
help—the streets discover his handiwork—the very 
posters on the hoardings seem to be affected by him, pay 
tribute to him. The factories seem always to have an 
artist amongst their directors. Yet I do not think the 
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G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps. Foreign stamps ac- 
cepted from abroad. 
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French people are more artistic as a people than we are. 
They are certainly not as wealthy a people. The Scotch 
are amongst the most artistic people in the world; the 
Irish amongst the most inartistic—yet they are much of 
the same blood. No; it is simply that the French State 
encourage art at every turn and honours the. artist. 
So, too, the German Government encourages music, and 
the result is almost overwhelming. In England, the 
artist at the end of his training finds himself in that 
field the solitary function of which is the painting of 
easel pictures. The manufacturers do not attempt to be 
in touch with such institutions as the Royal Academy. 
They would probably stare at you in blank astonishment 
if you suggested that an artist did anything but paint 
pictures for the annual show, that he was anything but 
the maker of things to be gazed at for a shilling, and 
that all further serious consideration of him should 
be left behind one when one passes the turnstile as 
though one had paid for a seat at a theatre. The 
Arts and Crafts, a vital movement in English art, are 
treated with contempt by the Academy. At the great 
summer show at Burlington House are no cases for 
the display of artistic jewelry or fans or the like, far 
less is there a sign of design in furniture and the 
things that go with architecture. China, one of the 
most beautiful means for the display of splendid colour, 
and the source of an opportunity for artistic achieve- 
ment that is with us twice or thrice a day at meals, 
is rarely appreciated until its makers are dead and 
buried. These things should all come under public 
exhibition and encouragement some time during the 
year ; and Burlington House, instead of being the annual 
morgue of mediocrity, should be the centre for the dis- 
play of all that is vital and beautiful in art. Here ought 
to be the very centre and inspiration of the arts. Here 
should the whole artistic body be able to give tongue to 
its ideals and its ambitions and its aims. And if the 
members of the Royal Academy only had the sense, the 
common intelligence, to see how they might raise the 
Academy to be a great and splendid institution in the 
land, they would themselves come to all the greater 
glory. 

But it is easy to criticise. I propose to show how 
these things can be done—to show how, instead of being 
ridiculous, the Royal Academy might be a power in the 
land. The eyes of the art-loving public are to-day on 
the troubles of the Chantrey Bequest ; but this is only a 
small part of a far greater and more vital matter—a 
matter that deeply affects the art career of the whole 
nation. Nothing that can be done by the people as a 
whole can create genius; but it can and does create an 
artistic people. And the coming of genius is wholly 
futile if there be no public to appreciate it when it 
occurs. 


Correspondence 
Thankfulness for Good Books 


“ 


Srr,—As my inadequate “apology’’ has failed to satisfy 
EK. G. O., pardon me if, in my jealous concern for the 
character of literary students, I venture to supplement it by 
quoting the exquisite lines on “the mighty minds of old”: 

“. .. While I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude.”’ 
Who shall dare to say that Southey’s emotions are unique, 
or even rare? Certainly not your humble correspondent, who 
shares them to the full.—yYours, &c. 

A Srupent or LITERATURE. 
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The Bishop of London’s Urgent Appeal on 
Behalf of His Diocesan Boys’ Camps 


Srr,—I hope that the numerous appeals which I have 
been obliged to address to the public this summer will not 
prejudice the one which I now make on behalf of our London 
boys. 

{ am writing this surrounded by 300 happy boys, some 
bathing, some playing cricket, others acting as sentry and 
guarding the camp; and all trained and invigorated by a 
week at the seaside and the healthy activities of camp life. 

These boys return to-morrow morning, to be succeeded by 
600 more, who will arrive for their week in the afternoon. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more ideal holiday 
for boys after the confinement and monotony of their work 
in London; but, although the boys all pay, according to 
their wages, towards their outing, a large sum is required for 
tents, the railway fares, and the catering for so large a 
number, and for the first time for fifteen years we are face 
to face with a serious deficit. I hope that I shall not appeal 
in vain for help for so successful and necessary a work. 

Cheques should be sent to Mr. F. Abel Bloxam, 23 North- 
umberland Avenue, Charing Cross.—Yours, «ce. 

A. F. Lonpon. 

London Diocesan Seaside Camp for Working Lads, 

Bexhill, July 30. 


THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE. By Frances Powell. 
(Harper, 6s.) This is a very thorough book. One 
Vivian de Vere Braithe quarrelled with his brother Theo- 
dore, the head of the house, and left England to seek a home 
in America. Incidentally he took with him his brother’s 
promised bride and as many valuables as he could lay his 
hands on. With the loot he purchased a large tract of land 
on the Hudson River and built himself as exact a copy as 
possible of the old Manor House in England—secret 
chambers, hidden passages, heraldic devices, and all. This 
is vastly promising as a beginning; but there is more to 
come. Not content with the old manor house, the wicked 
exile imports several good old British traditional ghosts, 
such as the galloping carriage and horses to foretell a death ; 
and he imparts to his eldest born the deadly secret of the 
hidden chamber. It is clever enough fooling, and in its 
way is quite well done. We are not deceived by any attempt 
at depicting real life, but are glad to accept the author’s 
quaint version of a rather well-constructed story acted by a 
half-score of well-drawn, if rather exaggerated, characters. 
Several “ grewsome’’ things happen, but it is only drawing- 
room melodrama, and all comes more or less right in the end. 


Tue Education Committee of the Victoria League 
offers one prize of £10, three prizes of £5 each, two 
prizes of £2 10s. each, and six prizes of £1 each for 
written lectures on the following subjects (the prizes to 
be awarded in December): India—1l. Madras Presi- 
dency. 2. Bombay Presidency. 3. Calcutta and the 
Ganges. 4. North-West Frontier and the Punjab. 
Africa—5. Egypt. 6. The Soudan. 7. Zanzibar, 
British East Africa and Uganda. 8. Nigeria and 
the West African Colonies and Protectorates. Canada 
—9. Quebec and Ontario. 10. Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. 11. Manitoba and the North-West. 
12. British Columbia. Each lecture must consist 
of about 3,000 words, and be capable of illustration 
by such lantern slides as would enable an audience 
to realise the chief aspects of the country and the 
life of its people. The lectures should be concisely 
and graphically written from personal knowledge of 
the country. The MSS. must be type-written, and 
should reach the Secretary of the Victoria League, Dacre 
House, Victoria Street, 8.W., not later than November 1. 
The lectures which win the prizes will become the pro- 
perty of the Victoria League. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to THE Eption, 
Tue ACapeMy AND Liverature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A. Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender's full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. ; 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

COMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to * ‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be vonsidered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
once in three months. : 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rales and regulations of “‘ Questions 
and Answers" willimply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

“ Have wirn You” (‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” II. i. 239).—What is the 
import of this phrase? Is it a challenge to combat ?—J.R.M. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ScHOOLING.—It is usually stated as a matter of fact that 
Shakespeare was educated at the Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. Are 
there any proofs of this statement? I have never seen or heard of any.— 
1.0.8. (Peebles). 

‘ Leoparp.’’--In ‘‘ Timon of Athens,”’ IV. iii. 344, the leopard is “ german 
to the lion.” Did Shakespeare think of a British lion here, cousin-relative 
to Saxony? Or is it a play upon the word leo, a lion?—J.R.M. 


LITERATURE. 

Errqvetrre.—In ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere,” Book II., chapter 17, Catherine (the 
bride) is said to have followed her husband into the dining-room at the 
squire’s dinner-party. Can any one explain this apparent solecism ?—W.P. 
(Bristol). 

Avrnorn Wanrep.—Who wrote these lines, and where are they to be found? 


Oh let not woman read the faifh of man 
In light of her own love.—F.F.T. 


Who wrote these lines? 
The woodpecker's repeated rap 
Some withered fable seems of death. 
—R. Joyce (Hastings). 
Benemoru.’’—In the fifteenth century or earlier Behemoth was regarded 
as a heathen god (or devil). What references are there in literature to this 
belief and how did it arise ?—N. 


GENERAL. 


By Gop anp tHe Swans.’’"—In an old volume I recently ran through, 
entitled “The Historie and Antiquities of Winchester, in ye County of 
Hampeshire,”’ printed in London in the year 1691, mention is made of a man 
being tried for murder, and the form of oath taken by a witness was, “ 
swear by God and the Swans to speak truth, to bear no malice, and attempt 
not to hinder justice.” Can any one say if this eXtraordinary oath was 
common in courts of justice, and give particulars of the “Swans” men- 
tioned >—Lady Reader (Sunderland). 

Voucanic Irnetanp.—In the Introduction to Pére Van-der-Burgt’s “ Dic- 
tionnaire Francais-Kirundi ’’—a storehouse of information about the natives 
of Urundi, and also of miscellaneous (and partly obsolete) learning-—occurs 
the following (p. lx.): “ L’Lrlande était jadis le foyer de grandes éruptions 
voleaniques. Aprés l'une de ces éruptions en mai 1488 le village Bablyowe 
fut détruit par un torrent de lave de 45 m. de largeur, qui pendant 39 heures 
descendait de la colline Knochlade. En 1490 une semblable éruption tua 
100 personnes et beaucoup de bétail.’’ The context seems to forbid the suppo- 
sition that ‘“Irlande” is a misprint for ‘ Islande.”” What authority is 
there for this surprising assertion? Possibly Ballyhowe and Knocklade are 
the names meant. Are these names associated with volcanic phenomena in 
Ireland within historic times ?—A.W. 


“Live Oax Srate.”—-This is a popular nickname applied to the State of 
Florida, U.S.A. Why? and whence is it derived ?—A. Jonson. 


** Pint Ganuick.””—In the “ Spectator,” Vol. VIII., there is a letter from 
Steele, dated August 8, 1712, and signed “ Pill Garlick.’’ Can you tell me 
whence he takes this name ?—A.M.S. (Folkestone). 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Puncrvation or Lines 1n “ Hamuer.’’—A careful collation of eight modern 
editions of this play reveals no great disparity. What slight differences 
there are can hardly affect the sense of the passage. The accepted punctua- 
tion runs thus: 

O all you host of heaven! O earth! what else? 
And shall I couple hell? Oh, fie! Hold, hold, my heart; (or !) 


Hamlet appeals to or apostrophises heaven and earth, and realising their 
inadequacy or incompleteness after the appearance of his ghostly visitant 
from the nether weal couples or adds on an appeal to hell also, though not 
without misgiving. ‘‘ Hold, hold, my heart” is part of an appeal to his own 
hodily powers not to forsake him in this crisis. he passage seems straight- 
forward enough. One is curious to know what other meanings it is supposed 
to bear.-W. B. Leigh (Stockport). 


Tue Turrp Eart or Sovrnampron.--In “ Honour in his Perfection,’ 1624, 
Gervase Markham gives a brief biography of Southampton. His early life 
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is dealt with by Mr. Sidney Lee in his “‘ Life of Shakespeare ’’ (1899), who 
follows Nathan Drake in identifying Southampton with the hero of the 
Sonnets. The following books may also be consulted: Brydges’ ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of Peers of England,” p. 324 seq. ; memoirs of Henry Wriothesley in Malone’s 

Shakespeare,”’ ed. James Boswell the Younger, Variorum edition, 1821, xx. ; 
Lodge’s * Portraits,” iii. 155 seq.; Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ edition of the Sonnets, 
De La More Press, 1904. Mr. Sidney Lee gives a review of his whole career 
in “ D.N.B.”” LXIII. pp. 140-6.—A.R.B. 


LITERATURE. 


#% Macaronics.—In a recent AcapemMy a correspondent asked for examples 
ot macaronics. Here are two quoted by the late Samuel Butler in his “ Ex 
Voto.” This one is taken from the visitors’ book at an hotel in Varallo: 

While you’ve that which makes the mare go 

You should stay at this albergo ; 

Bona in esse and in posse 

Are dispensed by Joseph Rossi. 


Ask him and he’ll set before ye 
Vino birra e liquori, 

Asti, Grignolino, Sherry, 
Prezzi moderati—very. 


This is from the inn at Harlech : 

1 

Tyde wav apioror éott, 

Acinvoy oivov Kai yad’ Hbv. 

By this ‘ere | mean to testi- 

fy how very well they feed you. 
2° 

Quam superba sit ruina 

Ipsa sua semper laus, 

And the castle—nothing finer, 

With its ivy and jackdaws.—F. L. Bickley. 


Suinto.—P.T7, will find useful information on the subject in “ Religion in 
Japan,’ by the Rev. G. A. Cobbold, a small work published by the 8.P.C.K. 
—I, (Ipswich). 

GENERAL. 


A Curious Epirarx.—The Rev. Thomas Perkins, in Messrs. Bell & Sons’ 
‘** Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory,’’ 1899, p. 90, gives the follow- 
ing explanation: “It is said by some that Cromwell, afterwards Protector, 
was at Christchurch, and dug up some lead coffins to make bullets for his 
soldiers, and flung the bodies out of ten such coffins into one grave ; but this 
is manifestly incorrect. Oliver Cromwell was never at Christchurch, though 
Thomas Cromwell probably was, and here, as elsewhere, the two have been 
confounded. In many cases poor Oliver has had to bear the blame for 
destruction caused to churches by his less well-known namesake, the great 
destroyer of the religious houses in the days of the eighth Henry. But 
neither of them had anything to do with this tomb, nor were the Parlia- 
mentary forces guilty of tampering with the coffins of the dead in the 
parish burying-ground at Christchurch. The very date precludes the idea, 
for the Civil War did not begin till more than fifteen months after the date 
carved on this stone ; and we may give the Roundheads credit for more sense 
than to be digging up coffins to make their bullets with when there was 
abundance of lead to be had for the stripping on the roof of the Priory 
Church. A far more probable explanation is that which states that the ten 
bodies here interred were those of ten shipwrecked sailors, who were first 
buried on the cliffs near the spot where they were washed ashore; but the 
lord of the manor, when he heard thereof, waxed exceeding wroth, and a 
strife ensued between him and one Henry Rogers, Mayor of Christchurch, 
the former insisting on their removal to consecrated ground, the latter 
objecting to the removal, probably on the ground of expense ; but in the end 
the lord of the manor had his way. But the Mayor, to save the cost of ten 
separate graves, had them all buried in one, and placed this inscription over 
their remains as a protest against the conduct of the lord of the manor in 
moving their remains from their first resting-place.”"—A.R.B. 


Sneezine.—Tutuka (=grow) and not (as previously stated, through an 
oversight) kula is the formula in Zulu. According to Pére Van der Burgt, 
of the Algerian Mission, the natives of Urundi (on the eastern side of 
Tanganyika) say to the sneezer kira, literally “‘ recover,”’ or “‘ be well ”’ (the 
Nyanja language has the verb chira with the same meaning), and he 
answers tukirane (‘‘let us be well together”). In the archaic dialect of 
Kirundi, spoken by the Walwa (pygmies), kira is also used in the sense of 
“to sneeze "—no doubt from the above usage, for analogy with other Bantu 
tongues shows that ‘‘ to be well’ is the primitive sense.—A.W. 


*% “ Piton-Pion."’"—Prince Jerome Napoleon held a command with our allies 
in the Crimean War. The troops serving under him considered that he 
displayed more solicitude for the safety of his own person when under fire 
than was seemly in a soldier; and his conduct was felt to be particularly 
disgraceful considering the name he bore. The sobriquet “‘ Craint-Plomb ” 
was first applied to him. This was modified into “ Plomb-Plomb,” and 
finally became “ Plon-Plon.”—W. B. Leigh (Stockport). 


TrecHo—Trano—Trek.—It is impossible that there can be any connection 
between these three words, as the first two differ from one another 
essentially in meaning, and the last differs radically from the first two in 
form. The Greek trecho means simply “‘I run” without any notion of 
“ drawing,’’ while the Latin traho means simply “I draw” without any 
notion of “running.’”” Then the Dutch trek, “ draught,’’ from trekken, 
“to draw,” cannot be cognate with a Greek or Latin word beginning with 
t, as a Greek or Latin ¢ would correspond, not with a Dutch ft, but with a 
Dutch d; compare dorst “thirst” and Latin torreo “I scorch,” dorn 
“thorn,” and Latin tero “I pierce,”’ drie “three,” and Greek treis, dun 
“thin,”’ and Latin tenuis, Greek tanaos. See Skeat’s Etym. Eng. Dict. 
(ed. 1891), under the English words mentioned above.—A.L.M. (Oxford). 


“ Wantway.’’—Here want is equivalent to went, from A.S. wenden, to 
turn, to go. Whence also our past tense in the verb to be. ‘“‘ Four-want- 
way’’ is an old English expression for crossroads; and Chaucer uses the 
term “a privie went "’ for a private road.—S.C. (Hove). 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to - 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
— dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
ollow : 

Messrs. Bensberg Bros., 168 Pentonville Road, N. 

North of England School Furnishing Company, Limited, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

Messrs. Hentsch & Lack, 18 Queen’s Parade, Muswell Hill, N. 

Mr. John Taylor, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


#% The prize awarded to 7.(.F. for the question ‘“ Bahamas” in last week's 
issue was forwarded to the address given, but the letter has been returned “‘ not 
known.” Will 7.C.F. kindly communicate with us? 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By 

eww Tuomas OaRLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. Firrx, M.4., and Notes 
and Appendices by Mrs.S.C. Lomas. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

This edition is brought up to the standerd of modern s-holarship by the addition 
of numerous new Letrers of Cromwell, and by the correction of many errors which 
recent research has di~covered. 

“Since the first edition nearly sixty years have passed away, and only to-day Joes 
the book appear in a thoroughly trustworthy form, only to-day has it met with an 
editor scholarly enough and completely enough equipped to do it justice.”— Atheneum. 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady Amuerst oy Hackney. With 
mary IlJustrations, some of which are in colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is not too much to say.that Egypt ‘from the earliest times to the present day’ 
has never been brought home to the minds of English readers so completely and so 
vividly as in these pages.” — Birmingham Post. 

“Lady Amherst } nows her Egypt well, and much of the matter here given is the 
result of personal knowleige and experience. Her account of the life of the ancient 
Egyptians shows in a clear manner the immense amount of material that has been 
gathered in recent years from the exp‘orations. One of the chief values of the work 
will be found in the beautiful illustrations, which bring the picturesque nature of 
the Nile valley vividly before us.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“A broad and engrossing survey of Egypt from the earliest times. 
achievement for a woman of leisure.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“ Unquestionably the best History of Egypt that has yet been published within 
the space of one volume.” — Outlook. 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. 


A remarkable 


By the Right Rev. ABBOT 
Gasquet, 0.S.B. With 18 full-page Illustrations, 24 text Illustrations, and 
8 maps. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 

“ The subject could hardiy have beenin abler hands. We get here the pith and 
marrow of a very considerable literature set forth with a simple clearness for which 
there can scarcely be too much praise.’’—Globe. 

“ This delightful book, so full of quaint learning, is like a painted window, 
through which, if one looks, one may see the old world of the middle ages as that 
world must bave shown to a monk.” —Datly News. 

“Curiously interesting and higbly instructive.”—Punch. 

“A living picture of the old Jife of the monaster‘es.”— Tablet. 

; * Abbot Gasquet is so well known as a scholar and archeologist that the pub- 
lishers may be congratulated on having secured his aid for the first volume of their 
new * Antiquarian * series in handling a subject in wuic: he is pre-eminently a 
specialist. One of the features of the book is its excellent plates.”— Morning Leader. 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN ENGLAND. By 
8. 0. A. Winpie, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 93 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


_“ The book is confessedly an introduction to a science which has not always been 
scientifically handled, and in this respect it is entirely admirable’ —Daily Telegruph. 
“The whole forms an adequate introduction to a most fascinating subject.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“The book offers a valuable digest of ascertained facts in relation to the subject 
treated of. It is well up t» date, and the author has gener:lly confined himself to 
fairly recognised facts rather than allow himself to indulge in theorising.” 
Yorkshire Observer. 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By RecinaLp Farrer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is an attempt to render in words the peculiar fascination of modern Japan, 
by one who has fully felt it through a year’s diligent and undistracted idleness 
in Tokyo and other places little trodden This book eschews all statistics, forecasts, 
points of view. It is not a catalogue of facts. but a study of charms. A series of 
gleaned impressions is here offered in an honest effort to present the real Japan, and 
to do for its beauty, in words, a little of what Mr. Menpes has done in colour. 


A MODERN LEGIONARY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The writer's experiences are graphically told and thoroughly interesting.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tts chief value undoubtedly lies in the power and vividness with which the 
writer depicts the experiences of the French Foreign Legion.”—Scotsman. 
“Mr. Le Poer describes his life as a French legionary with extraordinary vividness 
and strength. It is an absorbing book, for the matter is egualled by the mann r.” 
Morning Leader. 


By JOHN PATRICK LE POER. 


DEVILS. By J. C. Watt. Illustrated by the Author and from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Devils have ever influenced the minds of all peoples who believed in an overruling 
Spirit. whether evil or good. The belief in them commanded the service of the pen 
and the brush. These pages are a concise treatment of the beliefs and legends, of the 
art and place-names associated with the Devil and his satellites. 


A MODERN JOURNAL. By GrevILLE Minor. 


SPENDER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A volume fiiled wich keen and epigrammatic observations on the politics of the 
reform year : a volume that maintains political controversy at itt highest level, and 
desrves, for its wit and its wisdom equally, the attention of politicians of every 
group.”— Vanity Fair. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. B. GkorGE, M A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. OUrown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME. 
By ALFRED Burton. With 15 Coloured Plates by T. ROwWLANDSON. Feap 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. (Jllustrated Pocket Library. 


REMBRANDT. By Mrs. E. A. SHARP. With 40 Illustrations’ 
Demy 16mo, 2s 67. net. [Little Books on Art. 


Edited by J. A’ 


METHUENS SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best and most popular, and should be asked for everywhere. 


I CROWN THEE KING. by Max Pemberton. 
THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. Part !. 


Double volume, ls. (470 pp.) 


Ask also for METHUEN’S Complete Sixpenny Edition of ali the Novels of ALEXANDRE DuMAs. 


N’S NEW BOOKS 
FICTION. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Motor Romance. 


By C. N. and 
A. M. WILLIAMS®N, Illustrated, crown 8vo 6s. 
A companion to that very popular book, “ The Lightning Conductor.” 
SECOND EDITION. 
A WEAVER OF WEBS. By JoHN OXENHAM, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* There is plenty of action, and an abundance of stirring sce es, The story is 
well to!d and the interest skilfully heightened as the tale deveiopes "—Daily News. 
“ The novel is at once picturesque in style and full of interest, and the characters 
are welland clearly defined.” —Scofsman. 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriotr WaATson. 
8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is a fine swinging story of times ever fruitful ia adventure . .. living and 
actual from beginning toend. It is long since so honest, so interesting, and so well- 
written a piece of story-telling has appeared.”— Morning Leader. 

“One may plu: ge into ‘ Captain Fortune’ without reservations, and repayment is 
cert.in in the exhilaration of a perfectly captivating romance of bright and yet 
delicate colour, and of extraordin wry freshness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A fine romance. Mr. Marriott Watson bas given us an excelient specimen of 
the historical novel of romance. Here is splendid material for romance, and Mr. 
Watson has not failed tose it forth +plendidly.”—Daily Mail. 

“It is both an intere-ting and a picturesque romance, which no one will read 
without a keen, refined enjoyment.”—Scotsman. 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST. By PAvuL WAINEMAN, Author 
of “A Heroine from Finlaod.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Nothing could be more graphic and picture-que than Mr Waineman’s sketches 
of forest, river, and fjord. Rose-Marie, the heroine, is a charming figure.” 
Notts Guardian, 


Crown 


“A delightfully-told love story of Finland.”—Ovntlook. 
“ The quiet tones ani subdued colours of the setting which the author throws 
round his pretty love story are full of quality and refinement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PATIENCE DEAN. By AGNES GROZIER HERRERTSON. 
8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is free from exaggeration of detail, yet every link in the chain is in its proper 
place, and receives its due proportion of prominence. Its absorbing interest is all 
the more astonishi .g in that it deals with a simple and direct plot. . . . In fact, the 
whole of the book, both plot and unity, is so good that it merits the wides* 
popularity. It answers the final test of a book—that of arousing a keen interest 
which does not finish “ith the reading of the last page. It is a book that many u 
well-known author might well be proud of writing.”— Outlook. 

“It is a clever picture of a friendless soul in an alien land hungry for sympathy 
and understanding. Written with great clearness and distinctly attractive.” 

Morning Leader, 


Crown 


“ Interesting and full of life.” —7imes. 

“ Patience Dean is a character who attracts strongly in virtue of her independence, 
purity, and impulsiveness.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ The characterisation is extremely good and the interest of tle story is main- 
tained at a high level.”— Notts Guardian. 

“ Of this book we cannot speak too highly. 


It can be picked np and reat over 
and over again, alike with pleasure and profit. 


A thoroughly clean, clever novel.” 
Morning Advertiser. 


THE O’RUDDY. By SrEPHEN CRANE and ROBERT BarRR. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ A fine clatter ng story in the spirit of Smollett.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

“An extremely diverting book. Readers will go into fits of laughter over the 
amazing and amusing adventures of O’Ruddy.” — Outlo k. 

“ A spirited romance of adventure which, both in its structure as a story and the 
delightfuily fresh and buoyant language of its narrative, has a gay flavour of Irish 
humour.”’—Scotsman. 

“A gorgeous story, full of the happiest and most careless spirit of adventure, 
excellent piece of work.”—Morning Leader. 

‘Freshly written, replete with interest, and never tedious.”— Morning Post. 

“An absorbing anid amusing story of love and adventure. There is a dash of 
D’Artagnan about the O’Ruddy, which makes him a picturesque and attractive 
figure. Stirring incidents precede the winning of Lady Mary by the hero” 


Birmingham Post. 
THE HERON’S TOWER. By Eminy Gerarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A charmiag romance of alluring mystery, family pride, and personal tender- 
ness.” — Scotsman. 
“ Both in conception and treatment it is fully worthy of its distinguishe | author.”’ 
Glasgow Herald. 
“ There is a refreshing breadth of tone, a largeness of outlook, about it that is 
absent from much contemporary fiction.”— Yorkshire Post. 


A WINTER’S TALE. By Mary E. Many. 


Crown 8vo 6s. 


ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown 
8vo. 6s 

“A vivacious and interesting story."—/ all Mall Gazette, 

“An uncommonly able and interesting story which should keep any reader in a 
state of lively curio-ity until he has followed ts the end "—S-otsman, 

**The book is most notable for the entirely charming picture of Eleanor West's 
filial affection for ber unfortunate old father. This is described with real insight 
and human ferling.”—Sketch. 

* Strong, interesting, wholes-ome.”—Daily Teleyraph. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. HuGH Fraser, 
Author of * The Stolen Emperor.” Crown 8vo, 6s 
“ Mrs. Fraser writes well, and contrives to weave into the fabric of the narrative 
something of the fascination and mystery that belong to these regions of eternal 
sunst ine.”—Datly News, 
“ Charming tales of the Far East "— Outlook. 
“ The stori-s are charmingly written and full of colour. Mrs. Fraser has a simple 
literary art which is at its best in the simple description of a scene.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
“ Mrs. Fraser has few equals among modern writers in the art of depicting the 
mystic charm of Eastern life. All the tales are singularly interesting.” 
Birmingham Post, 
“ The stories are delightful, interesting, and charming.” — Morning Leader. 


The last are JOHANNA, by B, M. Croker, and 
The last number is 


An 


A New Edition. 


Kindly send for METHUEN’S AUGUST BULLETIN, which describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, and is sent post-free to any applicant. 


METHUEN and CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Academy 
SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S LIST 


—— 


THE LAST OF 
SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NOVELS 


On AUGUST 26th. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LAST HOPE 
THE LAST HOPE 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Author of *“‘The Sowers,” **In Kedar’s 
Tents,” ‘‘ Barlaseh of the Guards,” &c. 


“* The Last Hope’ is a very fine story, not 
only the best that Mr. Merriman wrote in his 
later years, but one of the best stories that 
| have read for a very long time.”— Mr. Ciementr 
K, Suorter, in The Sphere. 


A NOVEMBER CRY. 


Burmester. Author of “ John Lott's Alice.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. —“ The book shows vigour of characterisation, and is altogether 
above the ruck in most respects.” 

Leeds Mercury.—* The lives of the farm hands. their loves, jealousies and 
intrigues, give local colour to the story, which is well thought out, honestly dealt 
with, and, on the whole, remarkable.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. A book 
to be heartily recommended,” 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. By 


Vioter A, Stmpsox, Author of “The Bonnet Conspirators.” Orown 8vo. 6s. 


*A romance full of stir ani incident, of love-making avd of 
It is in the vein of Dumas; and the 


By Frances G. 


| 
| 
| 
Crown 8vo, 68. | 
' 
| 


“A nove! remarkably out of the common. ... 


Week's Survey.— 
Court life, as well as the intrigue of war. 
Chevalier is worthy of his pen.” 

Oxford Chr 
put down.” 


ontcle, -“ The book is one which when once taken up cannot easily ve 


“ There are life and activity about the scenes, a pleasant atmosphere 
dash that carry the tale along 


Dailu News. 
of bravery and gallant manners, and a swing avd 
through a panorama of quickly-moving incidents.” 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send, post free on applica- 
tion, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 3s., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 
5s , and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


no the Authors 


whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are the 
Sollowing :— 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Mrs. Oliphant 

The Author of ¢ *Molly Bawn.” 
The Author of ** John Herring.” 
Hamilton Aide, 

Anthony Trollope. 


Amo 


Henry Seton Merriman. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

A. W. Mason. 
Anthony Hope. 

Rider Haggard. 


R. Crockett. Mrs. Gaskell. 
F. Anstey. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
James Payn. Holme Lee. 
George Gissing. The Bronte Sisters. 
. Norris. &e. &e. &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


| New Arabian Nights. 
| The Pocket R. L. S. 
| The Life of the Fields. 


| Condensed Novels. 
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CHATTO_ & WIND us’sS 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS 


IS NOW READY. 
Price 6s. net. (Sold only in Sets of Six Volumes ) 


MR. SWINBURNE'’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, and other Poems 


Will be ready on n September 2 2. Crown S8vro, cloth, 7s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, at a'l Libraries 
THE SCHEMERS: a Tale of Modern Life. By Epwakp F. a 


a Frontispiece. 
HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. : 
This remarkable novel. ... Entirely new and fascinating. . . . Full of captiva- 
ting incident, wit, and les arning.’ — Vanity Fair. “The reader will have no lack of 
entertainment, for there is not a page of this book without ome delightful whim.”— 
Daily Chronicle, © To the novel-reader who yearns for a stimula: ing companion we 
can strongly recommend Pope Hadrian. He is amazingly lively all the tim-.”—Jilus- 


By Fr. ROLFE. 





| trated London News. 


yom DAWSON. By FLORENCE WARDRY. 

“ A first-rate sensational story, which will take ran’ with the best novels of the 
authoress, even meriting favourable compar'son with * Tbe House on the Marsh.’ "— 
Daily News, “1° is clear that Miss Warden bas not yet lost "he secret of holding and 
thrilling her readers."—Glasgow Hera’d. “A «tirring romance, crowded with excit- 
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